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THE OR^YON. 



their peculiar qualities they are of transcendent merit, the 
highest of high Art, the most subtle in feeling, the most 
splendid and delicate in color, the most learned in composi- 
tion, and their execution frequently of that marvellous 
order to which painting has never yet attained ; the fasci- 
nations they exercise on every one capable of appreciation, 
is universal and never to be forgotten. Some of them are 
like a mystical dream, some like the progress of a gorgeous 
romance, and some like the singing of a song of highest 
glory to God. 

OCTOBER. 
Oh, golden afternoon, breathing of balm 

And wine-like odors, welcome, blessing-fraught ; 

My pulses gather quiet, and my thought, 
Subsides into sensation — I am calm. 

I feel the sunshine floating round my heart, 

Bringing a drowsy ease, before untried : 

Therefore I love to lay all care aside, 
And, wondering at the stillness, sit apart. 

To-day the halcyon broods upon the seas, 
The ripened olives drop amid their leaves, 
And each white cloud that through the soft air heaves, 

Shakes from its folds an atmosphere of peace. 

The twilight of the year, with measured pace, 
Game like a nun from cold and cloistered hall — 
Lo ! she has laid aside the coif, and all 

Her nnhooded glory plays upon her face ! 

0. S. K. 



The object of the Greek or of the Etruscan potter was to 
enable a person who bought his jug to pour water out of it as 
easily as possible, and, of coarse, with one hand only. *We 
find accordingly, in the best of those ancient models, that their 
shape is calculated to hold a liquid in strict 'accordance with 
the laws of gravity— a high bowl on a narrow base, with the 
handle so made as to enable one to poise the jag-by shifting 
the hand, and with it the centre of gravity, according to the 
greater or less quantity of liquid contained in the jug. We, 
therefore, are left to admire the- beautiful outline, full of mean- 
ing, because full of. purpose, of those antique objects of com- 
mon Art, and to regret that those designs are not perpetuated 
for our own use. Such points, however, do not seem to have 
occurred to many artistic potters of the present day, who seem 
to think that the sole merit of their work lies in the painting, 
and by no means in the object for which their articles were 
made. Provided the flowers painted on the outside be suffi- 
ciently gandy to attract notice, it little matters about the rest. 
The jog may be, as it often is, very wide at the base, so as to 
throw the whole weight of the liquid as low as possible ; and 
the handle also, may be at the same time hardly large enough 
to admit a small hand ; and it may be placed even higher than 
the lip of the jug, thereby rendering the process of pouring 
water impossible with one hand, and difficult with two. Then, 
of course, the result is, that aB there is no meaning, because 
there is no real purpose in the shape of the jug, the outline of 
it is out of proportion, out of rale, and, therefore, it is vicious. 

-S. G. Malan, 



THE THRALDOM OF SCHOOL * 

Obest plerumque Hh qui dUcere voluni 
Auclorltaa eorum qui doeent. 
The authority of those who teach is very often an impediment to those who 
desire to learn. — Cicbro. 

We have gained from reading the book in hand a lively 
notion of the routine of schoolboy existence, in one of the 
most famous of the classical schools in England — that of 
Rugby, when under the care of the celebrated Dr. Arnold. 
Its pictures are too graphic not to be real. We have 
parallelled them with our own boyish reminiscences, and 
conld not help but try both by what has become our 
cherished code of education, derived from what we have 
seeo and felt. We do not wish to alarm the reader by 
hints at staidly treatising on the subject, for our thoughts 
are too much mere feelings, which, perhaps, will sympa- 
thetically flee the trammels of strict method. - 

We have no desire to disparage. the good that has been 
done in the effort to make our systems of education what 
they should be. The care and treasure spent upon them could 
not be without avail, aDd we well know that the best of 
systems may fail from the incompetency of those who are 
delegated to apply them. We also know that practicability 
is the test, which may overshadow all others in the judging 
of such matters ; and when we advance that the ideas we 
hold are by no means new, but have been possessed by 'the 
best thinkers upon the subject in all times, as, for instance, 
Montaigne, to some it may seem that we might as well 
have acknowledged them at once, to be a proof in them- 
selves of their utter unsuitableuess for thronging exigen- 
cies. We believe the old maxim of doing well what we 
do at all was based upon a natural possibility, that must 
cover one thing as well as another eventually ; and because 
our ancestors may have been bug-beared by impracticability, 
we do not deem we have a right to think the fiend will 
draw the same line-, not to be overstepped now for our 
children. 

It is an old analogy that has often been instituted 
between the culture of youth and trees — and no less apt for 
being trite — making the qualifications of an arborist and 
preceptor somewhat akin, and which contains, if carried 
out, the fundamental idea of our subject. The tree-grower 
studies the character of his sapling, ascertains the quality 
of earth it best flourishes in, and selects its exposure 
according to its hardiness. He finds some adapted for 
ornament, others for more substantial good, some suitable 
for this graft, others for that. Now, how often is it that 
we find a similar care bestowed upon a school ? If we 
should meet an agriculturist selecting a piece of ground, 
solely for its convenience to the tool-house, and planting it 
with every specimen of a tree procurable, with no care for 
their requirements, and indulging the hope of raising a pro- 
fitable nursery, we should hardly expect his field in another 
season would have any appearance, but that of an imagin- 

* " School Days at Rugby." By an Old Boy. Boston : Ticknor 
& Fields. 1857. 



